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Notes from the Catacombs/ In this issue, Tony Campolo looks at our attitudes toward work and calls us to 
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and sense of calling (p.14). We wish you blessings in this season of thanksgiving, celebration, and hope. 
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Meditation 


God’s Love for the World 


Emilie Griffin 


Our conviction that Jesus is alive and will accompany us on our journeys is more than a 
metaphor. Therefore, a fundamental step has to be taken in the conceptual realm, with our 
sometimes impoverished religious imagination. We need to envision a God whose love is 
present to us in business meetings, in late-night sessions for preparing presentations and 
reports, in strategy discussions, at trade-shows, at conventions, before Congressional com- 
mittees, in court. 

God is not a God only of retreat houses and church suppers. God is a God not only of 
weekends and leisure. Our Lord will walk with us, alongside us, in the most difficult and 
demanding challenges of our lives. Or to borrow another sentiment from C. S. Lewis, “The 
cross comes before the crown and tomorrow is a Monday morning.” 

There is a further text we need in order to appreciate how God’s love shapes every- 
thing. “For God so loved the world that he gave his only son, so that everyone who believes 
in him may not perish but may have eternal life” (John 3:16). 

Whatever we do to embrace the pattern of spiritual life, God does more. God comes 
more than halfway. Slowly, the structure of our lives is altered by our continuing contact 
with him. None of this should be confined to the mountaintop. If we are truly following 


Christ, we will also find him in the marketplace. 


This meditation is excerpted from Emilie Griffin’s article, Confessions of a Virtue-Seeking Professional, Radix 29:2. 
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Our Work in the World: 


The Incarnational Call to Kingdom Building 


The primary task of a church is to 
train people in its congregation for 
ministry. As a Baptist, | always get a 
bit upset when the clergy are called 
“ministers,” because lay people are 
the real ministers of the church. The 
fourth chapter of Ephesians says that 
some are called to be preachers, some 
to be teachers, some to be prophets 
or apostles. 

The purpose of each of these 
callings is to edify (or train) the saints 
(church members) so that they, in 
turn, can minister to those outside 
the church. The various institutions, 
the schools, the Christian education 
programs, are all meant to prepare 
everyday Christians—the laity —to 
work to build God’s Kingdom in the 
world. 

Let’s put that word Iaity in his- 
torical perspective. In the Middle 
Ages, if you really wanted to serve 
God, you went to a monastery or 
convent. All others, literally, were 
second-class citizens. In the Middle 
Ages, ordinary church members 
weren't considered the primary in- 
struments of God in the church. The 
clergy had that standing. There were 
two kinds of clergy: those who went 
to amonastery, and those called the 
secular clergy—the ones who con- 
nected with people. 

In those days, the purpose of be- 
coming a Christian was primarily to 
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Tony Campolo 


Weber wrote that Luther and Calvin did away with 


the monasteries, but then, in his words, turned the 


whole world into a monastery. 


get ready to die—and in those days 
people often died very early. So go- 
ing to church meant getting ready to 
die. The church grew up in was pri- 
marily concerned about that, too. I 
remember my pastor actually point- 
ing at me from the pulpit and say- 
ing, “Are you ready to die?” And I 
was only 12 years old. 

Then the Protestant Reforma- 
tion came along, and everything 
changed. The German sociologist, 
Max Weber, spent a lot of effort ana- 
lyzing the impact of the Protestant 
Reformation on the laity. Weber 
wrote that Luther and Calvin did 
away with the monasteries, but then, 
in his words, turned the whole world 
into a monastery. 

The Protestant Reformation led to 
ordinary people looking at their 
work in anew way. People began to 
see their employment as a “calling” 
from God. An ordinary job was 
viewed as a way of serving God. 
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That new understanding created a 
new understanding about the work 
of the laity. Weber argued that mod- 
ern capitalism could never have suc- 
ceeded if it weren’t for the work ethic 
generated by the Protestant Refor- 
mation. His book, The Protestant Ethic 
and the Spirit of Capitalism, linked 
Reformation theology with hard 
work. 

Weber looked around Europe 
and noticed that certain nations 
were very progressive when it came 
to capitalism and economic produc- 
tivity. Other countries, he discov- 
ered, didn’t seem to make much 
progress in generating wealth. We- 
ber found that the countries success- 
ful in socio-economic terms had one 
thing in common: they were Protes- 
tant. Countries where economic 
progress was slow or where they 
failed to develop a high level of capi- 
talistic production were Catholic 
countries. 


Don’t get me wrong. I think 
that Catholics have a lot going 
for them so far as the accumula- 
tion of wealth is concerned. Their 
understanding of wealth is right 
on target with the teachings of 
Jesus. They say, “If you're really 
a Christian, you follow St. 
Francis. And you know what 
you should do with your money, 
You should give it to the poor, 
just like Jesus said to do.” Well, 
that makes for great Christian- 
ity, but it results in lousy capi- 
talism. 

I grew up on another ethic. 
The parable from the Bible that 
they drilled into my head as a 
kid was the story of the talents. 
All children who go to Protes- 
tant churches get that parable 
drilled into their heads. It goes 
like this: A certain man went on 
along journey and gave his ser- 
vants money. To one he gave ten 
talents, to one five talents, to an- 
other two talents, and to the last, 
one talent. 

The ten-talent guy invested 
what he had been given and 
when the Master returned, he had 
ten more talents. So the Master pat- 
ted him on the back and said, “Well 
done, thou good and faithful ser- 
vant.” The man with five talents did 
the same thing. He also invested his 
talents and ended up with five tal- 
ents more. Again, the Master said, 
“Well done, thou good and faithful 
servant.” The same was the case 
with the guy who was given two tal- 
ents. But the man with one talent just 
buried it in the ground, and when 
the Master returned, because he 
hadn’t invested it, he had only the 
one talent to show. So he was thrown 
into utter darkness where there is 
“weeping and gnashing of teeth.” 

That’s the way it was in my tra- 
dition. You weren’t to waste your 
money. You weren't to give it to the 
poor. You were to invest it and pro- 
duce more money .The Protestant 
work ethic had these characteristics. 
First of all, it had a strong emphasis 
on the sovereignty of God or, inmore 
popular terminology, on the doctrine 


of predestination. I have to differen- 
tiate some Calvinists from Calvin, be- 
cause Calvin was a pretty well-bal- 
anced theologian. Today’s Calvinists 
aren't necessarily in that category. 

As a matter of fact, I think if 
Calvin were around these days, he’d 
probably have a bumper sticker on 
his car saying “God save me from 
my followers.” But some of the Cal- 
vinists developed an extreme idea of 
predestination, believing that before 
you were ever born, your destiny was 
determined in the foreknowledge of 
God. (Of course, there is Biblical sup- 
port for this position.) 

These particular Calvinists af- 
firmed that God knows everything, 
including who is going to be saved 
and who isn’t going to be saved. 
People, therefore, had no choice in 
the matter. It was decided before any 
of them were born. Predestination in 
this extreme sense means that you’ re 
not in a decision-making position. 
But that creates a problem for Cal- 
vinists. 
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If making decisions is all up to 
God, these Calvinists are likely to ask, 
“How do I know what God decided? 
What evidence do I have that I am 
one of the chosen ones and one of 
the elect?” The answer tended to be, 
whom God has elected, God pros- 
pers. That’s where “prosperity the- 
ology” comes from. If you’re one of 
the elect (one of the chosen), you will 
prosper economically. 

If you read the Calvinist sermons 
from the early days of this country, 
you will find that they are mostly 
based on the Old Testament. In the 
Old Testament, that’s the way it was. 
When the Jews were right with God, 
they prospered. When they weren’t 
ina good relationship with God, they 
went down the tubes. There was fam- 
ine; there was suffering; they were 
conquered by their enemies. Old Tes- 
tament Jews always knew where 
they stood in their relationship with 
God through their socio-economic 
condition. 

Second, the Calvinists had this 
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wonderful doctrine of a “calling.” 
You didn’t just work for money. If 
you were a true Calvinist, you viewed 
your labor as a service to God. I re- 
member as a boy growing up being 
told over and over again to recite that 
verse, “Whatsoever a man doeth, 
whether in word or deed, let him do 
it unto the Lord and not unto men.” 
One’s job was to be considered a call- 
ing from God. For Calvinists, you 
aren’t working for money, you’re 
working to glorify the Heavenly Fa- 
ther. And you're not to work just 
when the boss is looking at you. 


supposed to be emotionally gratify- 
ing. Fulfilling! 

A friend of mine earned a Ph.D. 
and then went on to teach English 
literature on the university level. Af- 
ter he had taught for about two and 
a half months, he walked into the 
dean’s office one day and said, “I’m 
quitting. I’m not going to be back on 
Monday.” The dean said, “You can’t 
quit, it’s the middle of the semester.” 
My friend said, “Watch me. I’m out 
of here.” The dean said, “You can’t 
quit. If you walk out of here, you'll 
never teach again.” 


The overriding mission of the laity is for us to see our- 


selves as instruments through whom God can be at 


work, changing the world from what it is into what it 


ought to be. 


PRES 


You're to work as a service to God, 
and God is always watching you. 
That makes you a diligent worker. 
Thus, Weber concluded that people 
with a Calvinistic theology tended 
to have the most intensive work ethic 
of any group in Europe. 

I know I’ve made a caricature of 
the Calvinistic work ethic. But in 
general terms, that’s the way Weber 
saw it. He saw that Calvinism per- 
haps has been more responsible than 
anything else for creating the diligent 
workers and the economic prosper- 
ity that has marked Protestant na- 
tions. He saw Calvinism as a driv- 
ing force for capitalism, and it’s 
done wonders for economic devel- 
opment. 


When America Changed 

Then along came the ‘60s with 
their countercultural values. Work 
for the laity was suddenly redefined. 
Your job wasn’t to glorify God in this 
new ethos and you weren’t sup- 
posed to make a big thing about col- 
lecting wealth. Instead, work was 
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My friend’s mother called me 
on the phone and said, “John has 
quit. He quit his job teaching English 
literature. If he doesn’t teach English 
literature, what can he do?” So I 
went to see him, and found him liv- 
ing in an attic apartment in 
Hamilton Square, New Jersey. It was 
one of those attic apartments with 
posters and books all over the place, 
and beanbag chairs. I looked at my 
friend who was sitting in a beanbag 
chair and said, “Why did you quit?” 
His answer: “The job was killing me. 
It was emotionally draining. Every 
time I walked into that class, I died a 
little.” 

I'ma university professor. I know 
what it’s like to: walk into class, to 
pour your heart out for truth, to offer 
truth wrenched from pain and from 
existential suffering. And then, after 
having suffered and bled and cried 
for truth, some student on the last 
row raises his hand and says, “Do 
we have to know this for the final?” 

I understood my friend. Never- 
theless, I tried to get him to rethink 


his decision. I asked, “What are you 
doing with yourself?” He answered, 
“T took a job as a deliveryman.” | 
said, “A deliveryman! You’re a PhD 
deliveryman?” He said, “There 
aren’t many of us.” 

Having been raised on the Prot- 
estant work ethic, do you know what 
I told him? I said, “Well John, if 
you're gonna be a deliveryman, be 
the best deliveryman you can be.” He 
said, “I’m a lousy deliveryman. Ev- 
erybody else makes their deliveries 
by two or three in the afternoon. I 
don’t finish my deliveries until 
four!” I asked, “What takes you so 
long?? He isaid;, “ll visita You 
wouldn't believe how many people 
on my route never got visited until I 
became the deliveryman.” 

How interesting. But he’s the 
only deliveryman I know who, when 
his birthday rolls around each year, 
the people on his route rent out the 
Knights of Columbus hall and throw 
a party for him. His job doesn’t give 
him prestige, as this world deter- 
mines prestige. He’s not making a 
lot of money either. But his job gives 
him emotional fulfillment and per- 
sonal satisfaction. 

The problem with this new work 
ethic was that there were many who 
were looking for jobs that would give 
them emotional fulfillment, and that 
would allow them to actualize their 
human potential (using psycholo- 
gist Abraham Maslow’s terms), but 
there was with this a tendency to 
become very, very self-centered. The 
individual says, “This job gives me 
great satisfaction and great fulfill- 
ment. Look at what it’s doing to en- 
hance my humanity.” The focus is 
on the self — what the job does for me. 
Consideration for the well-being of 
others gets little consideration. 

There is a third way. I contend 
that in the Biblical view of the laity, 
we lay persons have a higher call- 
ing than in any of these other two 
purposes for work. Our calling is 
more important than accumulating 
wealth, and more important than 
self-actualization and self-fulfill- 
ment. The overriding mission of the 
laity is for us to see ourselves as in- 


struments through whom 
God can be at work, chang- 
ing the world from what it is 
into what it ought to be. 

In defining our voca- 
tional goals, we recognize 
that Jesus was quite clear 
when he said, “Seek first the 
kingdom of God and his 
righteousness and his jus- 
tice, and everything else will 
take care of itself.” 


The Times in Which We 
Live 

We live, according to 
theologian Oscar Cullmann, 
between God’s D-Day and 
God’s V-Day. I am old 
enough to remember D-Day 
as the day the Allies landed 
on the beaches of 
Normandy. We all knew 
that if the Allies were 
pushed back into the ocean, 
the Nazis would win the 
war. Wealso knew that if the 
Allies could establish a 
beachhead on that June day, 
they would win the war. It 
was the “longest day,” as 
one writer described it, and 
at the end of it, the Allies had 
established the beachhead. 
The rest, as they say, is history. After 
D-Day, Rommel, the commander of 
the Nazi forces at Normandy, knew 
that the war was lost and he then 
joined the plot to kill Hitler. 

In any war, there is a decisive 
battle, such as D-Day, that deter- 
mines the outcome. In the Napole- 
onic wars, it was Waterloo. In the 
Civil War, it was Gettysburg. And in 
World War IL, it was D-Day. But be- 
tween D-Day and V-Day, which 
ended World War II, there was more 
suffering, death, and more destruc- 
tion than in any other period during 
the war. 

Cullmann said that as Chris- 
tians we are living between God’s 
D-Day and God’s V-Day. The death 
and the resurrection of Christ were 
God’s D-Day and our salvation was 
sealed back then. We evangelicals 
talk about the finished work of 


Christ. We believe that our salva- 


tion from sin was settled 2,000 years 
ago on the cross, when Jesus took 
the punishment for our sins. 
Through his death we believe we 
have been saved by his grace, and 
have been given the gift of eternal 
life. 

I saw a television interview 
with Bono, the leader of U-2, the 
most famous rock group in the 
world, and a zealous Christian. In 
an interview he was asked to ex- 
plain the difference between Chris- 
tianity and the other religions of the 
world. He was asked, “Isn’t one re- 
ligion as good as another?” In a 
statement worthy of any theolo- 
gian, Bono said, “All the other reli- 
gions in the world, in one way or 
another, teach karma. Only Jesus of- 
fers grace.” 

Eastern religions like Bud- 


dhism and Hinduism have a 
sense of karma. When you do 
something evil, something sin- 
ful, with Eastern religions, it 
will come back to haunt you — 
if not in this life, then in the next 
one. It will get you. It will hurt 
you. But with Jesus there is no 
karma. Jesus offers grace. 
That’s the good news of the 
gospel: your sin is laid on Jesus. 
He takes it upon himself. He 
makes it his own through His 
grace. 

We aren’t saved, however, 
just so we can go to Heaven 
when we die. The purpose of 
our salvation is that the Spirit 
of Christ can enter into us, in- 
vade us, possess us, transform 
us, and make us into agents of 
change. When Jesus was about 
to ascend into Heaven, he told 
his disciples, “Don’t be upset. 
I’m going to come back to be in 
you, living through you, and 
through you change the 
world.” 

Christians believe that be- 
fore Jesus was born, there was 
Christ. Before the foundation of 
the earth, Christ was. The first 
chapter of John tells us that the 
eternal Christ was the creator 
of the universe. 

Before there was time and space, 
there was Christ. But 2,000 years ago, 
the eternal Christ took on human 
form, and dwelled among us. So when 
his followers looked at Jesus, they 
gradually came to see in him the in- 
carnation of the eternal Christ. In him, 
they beheld the glory of God. Then he 
gave them more good news. He said, 
“Tf I go away, I will come back and be 
in you.” “Christ in you,” the Scrip- 
ture says, “the hope of glory.” 

Two thousand years ago, the eter- 
nal Christ had a body. But we must 
come to realize that the eternal Christ 
still has a body, a physical body. It’s 
us! It’s the Church! 

You say, “Wait a minute. Are you 
saying that Christ is incarnated in 
members of the church, in the same 
way that Christ was incarnated in 
Jesus?” 
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My answer is “Yes! The same 
spirit that was in Christ Jesus can 
dwell in our mortal bodies.” That’s 
what it says in the eighth chapter of 
Romans. I don’t know how you can 
evade it. We are to be the body of 
Christ. Christ healed bodies. He 
taught people. He gave us the mes- 
sage of salvation. Jesus Christ came 
to institute a movement that he said 
would transform the world, and he 
continues this transform- 
ing work through us. 

Do you remember T. S. 
Eliot’s words? “This is the 
way the world will end, 
not with a bang, but a 
whimper.” Well, Eliot had 
a way with words, but he 
was wrong. That is not the 
way the world will end. It 
will end with neither a 
bang nor a whimper. No! 
The kingdoms of this 
world will become the 
Kingdom of our God, and 
he shall reign forever and 
forever. Hallelujah! 

As we live between 
God’s D-Day and God’s V- 
Day, contemporary theolo- 
gian Jurgen Moltmann re- 
minds us of the hope that 
we have about the future. 
He reminds us that Christ 
will come again in glory, 
and that God’s Kingdom 
will be actualized in his- 
tory. Philippians 1:6 says 
“that God, who is at work 
in us and through us... 
will continue to do his 


good work unto the day of 
his coming.” That will be God’s V- 
day. 


I don’t know when God’s V-Day 
is and I’m not embarrassed that | 
don’t. Jesus himself didn’t know 
when that day was either. When they 
asked him, “When will you return 
to set up your Kingdom?” I think he 
could have answered, “I don’t know. 
You're going to have to ask a televi- 
sion evangelist for the answer to 
that!” I always tell people that I’m 
not on the programming committee, 
I’m on the welcoming committee. Un- 
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til that V-Day comes, I will labor in 
this world, trying to change it into 
what it ought to be. Iam absolutely 
assured that the good work that God 
is doing through me and others will 
never be lost. It will be part of the 
creation of God’s Kingdom here on 
earth, which will come one day in 
its fullness. 

When I pray the Lord’s Prayer, 
that’s what I pray about. Neo-Marx- 


ists might accuse Christianity of of- 
fering deferred gratification in the 
next life, so that Christians can put 
up with the absurdities of this life. 
But I say, “Not so!” In the Lord’s 
Prayer we pray, “Thy Kingdom 
come, Thy will be done.” And you 
know the next line, “On earth.” It’s 
a kingdom that God is creating even 
here and now on this planet through 
God's people in the world. God is at 
work through us. That's the calling 
of the laity. 

How are we ordinary Chris- 


tians going to carry this out? First 
and foremost, we do the evangelistic 
thing. Too often, in trying to create 
the Kingdom, the church forgets that 
we have to win people to Jesus. We 
have to recruit people to be part of 
this body of Christ that is at work 
transforming the world. There can 
be no Kingdom without Kingdom 
people. 

In the past 50 years, mainline 
denominations have been 
brilliant in speaking out 
about social issues, but 
somewhere along the line 
they downplayed the fact 
that we have to win people 
to Jesus. People need to be 
converted if they are to be 
citizens of God’s Kingdom. 
People need to have a per- 
sonal encounter with 
Christ, wherein their lives 
are changed, their souis are 
healed, and they are trans- 
formed into new people. 

Mainline denomina- 
tions are looking for new 
techniques to do this. I’ve 
spoken on evangelism for 
a United Methodist confer- 
ence and for an American 
Baptist convention, and for 
the Church of England. I 
even spoke on evangelism 
for the National Council of 
Churches. They’re getting 
interested and concerned, 
because when a denomina- 
tion has a declining mem- 
bership, its leaders get in- 
terested in evangelism. 

In all of those confer- 
ences, they were trying to figure out 
new methods of evangelism that are 
relevant in the 21st century. Well, I’m 
a sociologist, so I take a survey. | ask, 
“Why do you have a relationship 
with Jesus today? Why are you part 
of the church of Jesus Christ? Why 
are you a part of this movement to 
create the Kingdom here on earth? If 
you had to attribute your answer to 
any one thing, to what would you 
attribute it? Would it be a Christian 
TV show, a radio show, a Christian 
book, a tract, a great sermon-—or are 


you a Christian today because some 
ordinary lay person, a mother, father, 
aunt, uncle, neighbor, took hold of 
you and wouldn’t let you go until 
you came into a relationship with 
Christ?” 

I’ve asked many audiences this 
question, and the overwhelming ma- 
jority of people in any Christian au- 
dience says that they are in the 
household of faith because some or- 
dinary lay person communicated 
love and concern for them, and 
brought them to where they could 
hear the gospel and be introduced to 
Christ. 

So there it is! The 21st-century 
methodology for evangelism isn’t 
any different from the first-century 
methodology when it comes to evan- 
gelism. Christians are regularly ask- 
ing how to bring others into a per- 
sonal relationship with Christ. My 
response is “Knock it off. Go out and 
witness to people. Go out and bring 
in your neighbors.” Do you think 
God is going to come zipping down 
ona sunbeam and say “I’m going to 
show you new ways to win people 
tome”? No. 

When you see churches growing 
in leaps and bounds and becoming 
mega-churches, it’s because lay 
people in these congregations are 
connecting with the people they 
work with, or go to school with, and 
are bringing them in. But having re- 
cruited them, you then have to equip 
them “to go into all the world and 
declare the good news of the King- 
dom.” 

What is the Kingdom? The Bible 
is full of statements about the King- 
dom. I especially love one in 
Zechariah 8:4-5. I grew up in Phila- 
delphia, in a tough inner-city situa- 
tion. It was a dangerous place. But 
in the Kingdom of God, Zechariah 
says, the city will be a place where 
old people again can come out of 
their homes safely, and sit on the 
front steps of their homes, watching 
children playing safely in the streets. 
That's one vision of the Kingdom of 
God. 4 

Another good description of the 
Kingdom of God comes from Isaiah 


Iam absolutely assured that the good work that God ts 


doing through me and others will never be lost. It will 


be part of the creation of God’s Kingdom here on earth, 


which will come one day in its fullness. 
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65, starting with the 17th verse. First 
it says that the Kingdom of God isa 
society in which children don’t die 
in infancy. In 2001, September 11 
was a great tragedy wherein almost 
3,000 innocent people were killed by 
terrorists. But I’ll tell you what didn’t 
make the news. In that same day, 30 
thousand children under the age of 
12 died of either starvation or of dis- 
eases related to malnutrition—and 
that is happening every day. 

The Kingdom of God is a soci- 
etal system in which that doesn’t 
happen anymore. Isaiah went on to 
say that when children are born, 
mothers won’t worry that they will 
grow up to “calamity.” How many 
kids’ mothers in inner cities worry 
that at the age of 14, 18, or 20, their 
kids will be blown away in a drug 
fight or in some kind of gang war- 
fare? That won’t happen in the King- 
dom. 

The Kingdom of God on earth 
will be a society where people no 
longer hurt the earth, no longer do 
damage to the planet. In the King- 
dom of God, ecological responsibil- 
ity will have been actualized. Fur- 
thermore, in the Kingdom of God, 
everybody will have a decent house 
to live in and everybody will havea 
decent job. I affirm that the Kingdom 
of God is not an abstraction. It will 
be a historical reality in this world. 

A friend of mine called me some 
25 years ago and said, “I want you 
to serve on a board.” I said, “What 
are we going to do?” He said, 
“We're going to build houses for 
poor people.” I said, “That’s good. 
That sounds like Kingdom work.” 


Then this lawyer, a layman, came up 
with an idea. “We'll build houses 
for poor people and we'll charge 
them only for the building material. 
There will be no down-payment for 
those who buy the houses. They will 
have long-term mortgages, and no 
interest on the loans.” 

Isaid, “That's great, but who’s 
going to pay the builders who build 
the houses?” He said, “We're going 
to get church people to volunteer.” 

Twenty-five years later, Habi- 
tat for Humanity has completed 
more than 100,000 houses. In the 
next five years, they’1l complete an- 
other 100,000 houses. They will com- 
plete a house every 20 minutes. I call 
that “building the Kingdom.” This 
is just one example of a layman with 
a Kingdom of God work ethic. 

Our work ethic should be dic- 
tated by what we consider ourselves 
doing day-in and day-out as we 
strive to help create the Kingdom of 
God here on earth. Kingdom build- 
ing should be our motivation for 
work and we should be working to 
that end until Christ returns and 
God’s V-Day is actualized. 

Let’s live as Kingdom people. 


Tony Campolo, professor emeritus of 
sociology at Eastern University, is 
founder and president of the Evangeli- 
cal Association for the Promotion of 
Education. He is the author of 39 books, 
including the recently published Red 
Letter Revolution, with co-author Shane 
Claiborne. This article was inspired by 
an earlier lecture for New College Ber- 
keley. 
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Vocation and Calling: 


An Interview with Richard Nelson Bolles 


The author of What Color is Your Parachute?, the job-hunting, life-wisdom guide, 
that has sold over 10 million copies, talks about finding your mission in life. 


Radix: This issue of Radix is about 
our work in the world, our jobs. It 
seems to me that some people do 
have a real sense of calling about 
their work. You, I believe, had two 
“calls.” The first one was to be a min- 
ister (you were ordained) and the 
second was to write What Color Is 
Your Parachute?—a book that has 
helped millions of job-seekers find 
their way. 

Can you describe those two calls? 
What led you to become an ordained 
minister and then what led you to 
write that first version of Parachute? 


Richard Nelson Bolles: As to the first 
“call,” I was in my second year in 
college (at M.I.T. in Cambridge, Mas- 
sachusetts). On the last Sunday in 
January that year, I was in church, 
as was my custom. Each year that 
day was celebrated as “Theological 
Education Sunday” in the Episcopal 
Church. Churches large enough 
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usually had a guest preacher, whose 
task it was to emphasize the need 
for young men to give themselves to 
ministry. 

I was attending St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral in Boston, and the preacher was 
the Dean of the nearest Episcopal 
seminary, at that time called ETS, in 
Cambridge. During his sermon he 
emphasized that 900 churches were 
going to have to close that year for 
lack of any ordained minister to ad- 
minister the sacraments and give 
pastoral care. The 900 were small 
churches, admittedly, often rural 
churches, but I felt it was an indict- 
ment of our culture to have to close 
churches on that scale. 

Spring break came soon afterward, 
so I went home to Teaneck, New Jer- 
sey, and because our minister was a 
man I much admired I went over to 
his study to discuss the thoughts 
that were tumbling up and down in 
my mind. 


Essentially, my thoughts boiled 
down to two: why are young men 
not offering themselves for the min- 
istry, and the chief answer seemed 
to me to lie in the minimal pay. It 
came to $3,300 a year, when as a 
newly minted chemical engineer 
from M.L.T., I could expect a starting 
salary of $10,000 a year. Isummed 
up this terrible contrast as “we have 
chemical engineers to burn, but we’re 
closing down our churches.” 

This was an offense to everything 
I thought that our culture should be. 
My minister, John Keene, asked if I 
wanted to go to nearby New York 
and visit a seminary while I was 
home on:spring break, just to see 
what it was like. I said “Sure.” He 
made us an appointment for the next 
day, but I called him up that evening 
and said I was no longer sitting on 
the fence. There was a dictum that 
I’m surprised, even now, that I knew 
at that young age. It was, “If you’re 


not part of the solution, you're part 
of the problem.” I felt I had to be part 
of the solution. 

Thad a nice visit at the seminary, 
the General Theological Seminary of 
the Episcopal Church, on Ninth Av- 
enue and 20th Street in New York 
City. Once back in Cambridge, I 
made plans to transfer for my last 
two years in college to a more ap- 
propriate liberal-arts school nearby. 
That turned out to be Harvard, where 
I majored in physics and graduated 
cum laude. 

I then went on to three years in 
seminary and was ordained. I re- 
mained so for 50 years, before I re- 
signed my ministry. And yes, I was 
poor. My salary was so low that I 
didn’t even have to pay income tax. 
Eventually I had a wife and four chil- 
dren to support as well, but we made 
a game out of living frugally. AndI 
never once looked back, nor wished 
Ihad stayed a chemical engineer. 

Now, as to my second “call.” 
Thirteen years after my ordination, I 
was called from New Jersey to be the 
Canon Pastor of Grace Cathedral in 
San Francisco. Four other ministers 
were on staff there, the budget was 
unwieldy, and two years after | ar- 
rived, cuts had to be made. Sol was 
“Jet go.” I cast about for what else I 
could do, and debated between serv- 
ing another church (I did receive a 
call to serve one in the East Bay) or 
“go secular.” 

As I was tossing this back and 
forth in my mind, I received an invi- 
tation to do something in between. 
It was a call to become a roving pas- 
tor, visiting all the college and uni- 
versity campuses in the nine West- 
ern states (plus Alaska, Hawaii, and 
east to include Idaho and Arizona). 
My job was to see what I could do to 
minister to any of the campus minis- 
ters from ten different Protestant de- 
nominations on each campus. The 
position and travel were paid for by 
the ten denominations, including 
my own Episcopal Church, ina col- 
legium called United Ministries in 
Higher Education.“ 

And travel I did, usually with a 
Presbyterian, Baptist, or Lutheran 


A “calling” rarely just falls into your lap. You have 


to do some hard praying, some hard thinking, and 


a thorough inventory of the gifts you have, to offer 


to the world. 


man (this was in the era before 
women were ordained). As a rov- 
ing pastor, I spent long hours lis- 
tening to the campus ministers we 
visited, trying to discern ways in 
which I might help them. It didn’t 
take long before I noticed that, 
slowly but surely, they were each 
being “let go” too, again due to 
shrinking budgets in many of the 
churches. 

They knew about my own his- 
tory, so they all assumed I would be 
able to offer wise counsel and ad- 
vice. Wrong! I knew nothing. But! 
did have a handsome travel budget, 
I could travel wherever and when- 
ever I wanted to, so I decided to make 
it my mission to find out how to help 
these campus ministers decide 
whether to go back to a church, or 
go into secular work in the world at 
large. 

I kept a log. I traveled 68,000 
miles over the next year or so, ask- 
ing the two questions those minis- 
ters wanted help with: (1) If you 
want to change careers, how do you 
do it without having to go back to 
school? Almost all these men were 
married, and, paradoxically, most of 
them had children between the ages 
of 8 and 15— not a time to drop ev- 
erything and go back to college for 
one to four years. (2) If you look for 
work and using resumes, agencies, 
or ads doesn’t do anything for you, 
what's “Plan B?” I added a third 
question, of my own: (3) If you don’t 
know, who do you think might 
know? 

In my travels I stumbled across 
three geniuses: Richard Lathrop, 
John Crystal, and Bernard Haldane. 


John, in particular, had an axe to 
grind with the current unemploy- 
ment “system” and had been collect- 
ing oodles of articles and ideas about 
“how to beat the system.” 

He sent me reams of information, 
in thickly-packed manila envelopes, 
week after week. It was a goldmine. 
It was the mother-lode. I digested it 
all, read the small number of job- 
hunting books that existed at the 
time (all four of them) and then orga- 
nized and summarized it all in a 
hand-typed manuscript of some 110 
pages, which | asked to have copied 
and bound at a local copy shop in 
San Francisco. 

I slapped a silly title on it: What 
Color Is Your Parachute? That was a 
reflective reaction to people saying, 
Well, I guess I’m going to have to bail 
out. Then, starting on December 1, 
1970, I offered it to campus minis- 
ters at cost (five bucks a copy). A 
dear friend of mine at the time said 
that what he loved about the book 
was that it was never written to make 
money but just to help people in a 
jam. 

All orders came to be filled at my 
office at the time on Taylor Street in 
San Francisco. Eventually I noticed 
I was starting to get orders from what 
I considered to be weird places: the 
Pentagon, General Electric, UCLA, 
the State Department, CCNY, and so 
on—20, 30, 40 or 50 books at a time. 
I thought, “This is odd. I know they 
don’t have that many ministers.” 

So I either wrote or visited them 
and said, “What's up?” They said, 
“Well, your book is clearly for one 
particular population, ministers, and 
there are lots of references to God in 
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the book. But you have discovered 
so many novel ways to go about a 
job-hunt or career-change that it’s 
immensely useful to us, and we 
know how to translate those ideas 
into our own language and idioms. 

Two years later, I received a call 
out of the blue from a local publisher, 
Phil Wood of Berkeley, California, 
who asked to meet me for dinner. 
That night he told me he had read a 
copy that a friend had, and now he 
wanted to publish it commercially, 
as is. 

Mindful of those weird orders I 
said, “No, if we publish it together, I 
want to make it more for the general 
public, and not just for ministers; 
and further, if it ever makes any 
money for you, I want to start re- 
writing it, not just updating it, every 
year. He agreed, and the first com- 
mercial edition came out in Novem- 
ber 1972, at $3.95, and soon leaped 
onto best-seller lists. 

Now it’s on its way to selling ten 
million copies. I still do a major re- 
write on it every single year. A friend 
of mine has said it all: “Dick, I’ll bet 
that when you offered yourself for 
the ministry, you never dreamed 
you'd have ten million people in 
your congregation.” 


Radix: It must be a blessing to have 
work that feels like a calling, to have 
a sense of mission. But I’m wonder- 
ing about people in jobs they don’t 
feel called to. I’m not just talking 
about what might be called “me- 
nial” work. 

I know professionals with ad- 
vanced degrees who are unhappy 
in their work, but need to pay their 
bills and support their families. 
What would you say to them about 
their “mission” in life? 


Bolles: What I say to them is what 
I’ve learned over the past 41 years: 
there’s no law that says in order to 
put bread on the table you have to 
settle for ajob that makes you miser- 
able. Everyone can have a “calling” 
if they’re willing to accept two basic 
principles: one is, they're going to 
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have to workat it. It rarely just falls 
into your lap. You have to do some 
hard praying, some hard thinking, 
and a thorough inventory of the gifts 
you have, to offer to the world. 

Over these several decades, I’ve 
discovered that making an inventory 
of yourself is key to finding your call- 
ing. It’s key to locating work that fits 
both your calling and that self-inven- 
tory. Detailed instructions for doing 
this inventory have evolved over the 
years (the best is found in chapter 5 
of the current edition in bookstores, 
the 2013 edition). 

The second principle is that your 
calling most probably consists of 
building blocks: your favorite skills, 
talents, gifts, your favorite fields, 
your knowledge. You can arrange 
these building blocks one way, and 
come up with a definition of what 
work is your calling—or arrange 
these building blocks in another way, 
and come up with a different defini- 
tion of your calling. Often we define 
our calling too narrowly:"I feel 
called to be a librarian at the public 
library in San Francisco.” God is 
broader than that and so is his call- 
ing of us. 

But it’s never a call to be miser- 
able. The central element in serving 
God should be Joy. 


Over 10 Million Copies Sold 


What Color Is 
Your Parachute? 


A Practical Manual for Job-Hunters 
and Career-Changers 


2013 Edition 


Revised and Updated Annually 


€ RICHARD N. BOLLES 


Radix: Each version of Parachute is 
substantially different. As I read the 
2013 version, which I believe is the 
41st, I could feel your enthusiasm. 
It’s contagious. Has it ever been hard 
for you to create a new edition of your 
book? 


Bolles: Not really. I once took an ap- 
titude test and discovered that I’m 
in the top percentile of a gift they call 
“Ideaphoria”: the ability to think of 
the most ideas per minute. I never 
lack ideas on how to do something 
better, or how to explain something 
more clearly. It’s fun to make each 
annual edition a better book than 
before. 


Radix: Has the whole social-net- 
working phenomenon changed the 
ways people should approach their 
job-searches? 


Bolles: I have to make a distinction, 
before answering this, between form 
and substance. The Internet and so- 
cial networking have altered the form 
of the job-hunt, but not its substance. 
Job-hunting is still, in its substance, 
more like agreeing to date someone, 
than it is like selling a used car (you). 
But the form is new. 

The old form was resumes, agen- 
cies, and ads. The new form is us- 
ing “bridge-people” to get an inter- 
view (people who know you and 
also know the places you’re target- 
ing; see LinkedIn for names), using 
employers’ websites to find out 
about possible vacancies, and 
searching for employers’ job- 
postings instead of ads in the Sun- 
day paper. 


Radix: What about the recent eco- 
nomic downturn? Has that influ- 
enced the advice you now give job- 
seekers? 


Bolles: Yes, “work harder, work 


longer, work smarter” at your job- 
hunt. And do that inventory of your- 
self. Begin with that inventory. 


Radix: What about generational dif- 


ferences? Would you give different 
advice to a baby boomer than you 
would to a recent college graduate? 


Bolles: No, the advice above is the 
same for everyone. Ina recent sur- 
vey, college grads who went back 
home until they could find ajob were 
found to be spending exactly one 
hour a week, on average, on their job- 
hunt. One of our Christian hymns 
asks a rhetorical question, “Shall I 
be carried to the skies, on flowery 
beds of ease?” A lot of baby-boomers 
and recent grads are looking for 
“flowery beds of ease” in their job- 
hunt. Work harder. Do your self- 
inventory and if necessary keep re- 
vising it. 


Radix: I’ve noticed that you now 
spend time talking about hope. Are 
there ways those who have lost hope 
can find it again? 


Bolles: Oh yes, as I mention in the 
very first chapter of the new edition 
of Parachute, hope can be resusci- 
tated if you determine to find two 
ways of doing every step of your job- 
hunt, not just one way. 

Pay no attention to those mourn- 
ful unemployment statistics the gov- 
ernment puts out the first Friday of 
each month. Read instead the 
government's “Job Openings and 
Labor Turnover” report, which re- 
veals how many people actually find 
work during the month between 
those first Friday reports. It’s in the 
millions. Each month. 


Radix: In your section on “Finding 
Your Mission in Life” you say, “Your 
first Mission here on earth is one that 
you share with the rest of the human 
race, but it is no less your individual 
Mission for the fact that it is shared. 
It’s to seek to stand hour by hour in 
the conscious presence of God, the 
One from whom your mission is de- 
rived. 

I’m guessing that some of your ten 
million readers don agree with that 
starting point. Do you hear from 
them? 


Often we define our calling too narrowly ... God 


is broader than that and so is his calling of us. But 


it’s never a call to be miserable. The central element 


in serving God should be Joy. 


Bolles: Oh yes. But they don’t criti- 
cize just that one point. They object, 
instead, to the whole idea of includ- 
ing any mention of God ina book on 
job-hunting. To point out to them that 
it’s the most popular job-hunting 
book in the world even though it’s 
written by a devout Christian and 
former minister doesn’t seem to 
make a dent. I get about three such 
letters a year. On the other hand, I 
get dozens and dozens of letters from 
people who say they love my book 
because it does talk about faith. Faith 
always has, and always will be an 
essential part of my life and work. 
The book is famous for that. 


Radix: In the preface you say that 
you've been a committed Christian 
your whole life and that this has been 
“the source of whatever grace, wis- 
dom, or compassion I have ever 
found or shared with others.” I know 
that you admire the clergyman 
Phillips Brooks, who wrote “O Little 
Town of Bethlehem.” Would you say 
that Brooks influenced your 
incarnational view of vocation? 


Bolles: Golly, I don’t even know 
what “the incarnational view of vo- 
cation” is, though I could try to fudge 
it, | guess. I am content to say this 
much about Brooks: he has influ- 
enced every thought I have about 
Jesus, God, the world, the Church, 
the Scriptures, community, faith, for- 
giveness, compassion, love, and life. 
I have gone online, and over the 
years collected every book he or his 
heirs ever published (he died in 
1893). Ihave about 20 volumes writ- 


ten by him, mostly sermons, and al- 
though some books were falling 
apart, I took them to my favorite 
bookbinder in Berkeley (Pettingell’s 
on Bancroft) and had them all bound, 
strong and handsome, with the titles 
in gold lettering. They sit by my desk 
and I read them as often as I can. 


Radix: I’ve heard you’re now work- 
ing on a book called The Hunger for 
God. Is this a project you’ve had ona 
back burner for awhile? It sounds 
like something Id like to read. 


Bolles: Would you believe I’ve been 
thinking about it since 1978? That 
was one of the years I taught a two- 
week-long workshop. One partici- 
pant was a man from Canada who 
mostly sat high up in the ampitheater 
for the two weeks with his arms 
folded across his chest. It was my 
custom to talk about faith one morn- 
ing during the two weeks. 

My own peculiar view of faith 
is that we are defined not by what 
we believe, but by what mysteries we 
are willing to live with. At the end 
of that morning, this guy came down 
from his skeptical high perch, for the 
first time, and gently poking me in 
the stomach with his finger said, 
“THAT was worth the price of the 
whole workshop. You MUST write 
TEMP. 

He and [are still friends, and now 
that I’m 85, albeit a vigorous 85, I 
have the feeling that this is not some- 
thing I should postpone any longer. 
love Jesus and am longing to write 
what I know and think about him. 
And about the whole Christian 
faith. 
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Radix 


Dispatches from the Workplace 


Shaker Tree of Life 


The place God calls you to is the place where your deep gladness and the 
world’s deep hunger meet.” —Frederick Buechner in Wishful Thinking 


Inspired by Buechner’s definition, we've asked a few friends for insights into their work in 
the world. Their stories follow. —Editor 


My Third Career: 
A Catapult, Not a Carrier 


Bob Buford 


Thad an “aha!” moment recently, a serendipity ... you might call it a blinding flash of the obvious. 
Something that was there all along but had been hidden in plain sight. 

But first, some history: My primary concern for 27 years, even in my money- making season, had 
been to discover my calling and to get busy doing it. 
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The Bible says that each of us 
has a life task “prepared before- 
hand for us to walk in” 
(Ephesians 2:10). Homer and the 
ancient Greeks called it a destiny, 
anecessary work predetermined 
by “the gods.” 

King David, in my favorite 
Psalm, 139, declared: 


“For you have formed my in- 
ward parts; 

You have covered me in my 
mother’s womb... 

For I am fearfully and wonder- 
fully made; 

Marvelous are your works, 

And that my soul knows very 
well... 

When I was made in secret . . . 
your eyes saw my substance being 
yet unformed. 

And in your book, they all were 
written, 

The days fashioned for me, 

When as yet there were none of 
them.” 

Each one of us has a life task 
coded into what I call our spiritual 
DNA. We don’t have to acknowl- 
edge that code because of the free will 
that God has granted us. “To be, or 
not to be: that is the question” is the 
memorable way Shakespeare put it 
in Hamlet. 

The other big question is “How 
to?” For me it was never a question 
of whether or what to do, but “How 
to?” 

Now, on to the serendipity Imen- 
tioned in my first line. The answer 
came to me in five unplanned en- 
counters, all during one momentous 
week. 

In each case, I had long ago made 
asmall investment of time or money 
insomeone’s life, which provided a 
steppingstone for them to proceed 
with a task that God had uniquely 
assigned them. 

Every one of those persons was 
already fully equipped. All they 
needed was a shove. What I like to 
say is, “The fruit of my work grows 
up on other people’s trees.” 

In whatever form it took, the re- 
sults were because of encourage- 


ment. Someone needed to say, “You 
can do that,” and to ask, “How can I 
help you?” That is what my mentor, 
Peter Drucker, did for me. 

My work in the Halftime Insti- 
tute has convinced me that many, if 
not most serious believers, at some 
level, know what their calling is— 
but it may be buried under years of 
busyness and distraction. Yet it fol- 
lows them for years. Each Sunday 
as they leave church it follows them 
like an accusing shadow. 

In explaining the Parable of the 
Sower, Jesus called these diversions, 
“the cares and concerns of the world 
and the deceitfulness of riches.” The 
pressures to keep pushing for suc- 
cess are unrelenting and many: 
money, recognition, the best table in 
a five-star restaurant. 

People want their lives to count, 
but they lack two things: clarity of 
calling, which leads to courage and 
commitment. They also need encour- 
agement, someone to say, “You can 
do that. Let’s talk about it until it be- 
comes clear.” 

Here are a few things I’ve learned 
in my third career as an “Encour- 
ager.” Encouragement is a mix of: 

Permission to be the person God 
designed you to be. 

Acknowledgment — A pat on the 
back that says “You did it! Great 
work!” 

Applause — Recognition in small 
but effective doses from people who 
actually care about you and genu- 
inely understand the good work 
you've accomplished. 

Accountability — A critical ele- 


ment in converting Good Inten- 
tions to Results and Performance. 

Encouragement releases posi- 
tive energy, lifts spirits, and makes 
the challenging and “impossible” 
seem possible. Usually a little en- 
couragement, delivered one-on- 
one and possibly invisibly to the 
outside world, goes a long way. 

Someone once told me, “At 
this stage of your life, it’s your job 
to release and direct energy, not 
to supply it.” A good way to sum 
this up is what I learned from my 
good friend, Admiral Ed Allen, who 
was captain of one of the U.S. Navy’s 
12 carriers. He once expressed my 
role in this way, “The catapult is 
what makes the United States Navy 
work. It is virtually invisible, but it 
gets the 60,000 pounds that is a fully 
loaded F-16 off the deck in about 200 
yards. You are not the carrier. You 
are not the plane. You are not the 
pilot. You are the catapult that gets 
the plane airborne.” 

Admiral Allen gave me a dra- 
matic visual image that brings to 
mind the goals of all the ministries 
I’m involved in. It’s what Leadership 
Network does for large-church lead- 
ers, what Halftime does for high-ca- 
pacity midlife-significance entrepre- 
neurs, and what The Drucker Insti- 
tute does for Social Sector leaders. 
They are all catapults. 

My call, perhaps for the rest of 
my life, is to be the catapult, not the 
carrier. We can all do this. The Bible 
describes a set of the specific good 
works that God wants us to live out. 
As St. Paul tells us in Ephesians, 
“Therefore —I beg you to be humble 
and gentle — to lead a life worthy of 
the calling to which you have been 
called.” @ 


In the first half of his life, Bob Buford 
was the successful head of a cable tele- 
vision company in his native Texas. He 
is the author of Halftime: Changing Your 
Game Plan from Success to Significance, 
and other books. He’s also the founder 
of Leadership Network (leadnet.org) 
and Halftime (Halftime.org). 
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Dispatches 


Food for Thought 


David Gilmour 


At the age of 14, I started working 
in a grocery store as a box boy. I 
stayed in the business for years, 
eventually moving into manage- 
ment with a major grocery store 
chain. At the same time I was al- 
ways very involved in my church 
and in a variety of other Chris- 
tian ministries. 

When I moved from L.A. to 
the Bay Area I also moved into 
“full-time” Christian ministry as 
one of the founders of KLOV, a 
Contemporary Christian Music sta- 
tion, and the San Francisco Leader- 
ship Foundation. 

When Nancy and I were married 
I moved to Marin County. There I 
worked as general manager of a lo- 
cal grocery store. Eventually I started 
my own store and called it “Para- 
dise Foods,” a “classic market!” We 
consider our business to be a fine 
retailer, not just another grocery 
store. We opened the first store in 
2001, asecond one in 2009, and will 
open a third store soon. 

We have a seafood section, 
where all the fish is fresh, never pre- 
frozen. We also have a full-service 
meat counter with butchers who an- 
swer questions and recommend cuts 
for your recipes. They'll french a 
crown roast, butterfly breasts, and 
help with other ingredients you 
need. 

Our deli section features soups, 
salads, and sandwiches (we carry 
nitrate/nitrite free turkey) and we 
also make fresh sushi every day. 
We’re aware that we’re serving 
many families where both husband 
and wife work. We create interest- 
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ing prepared foods to make their 
lives easier with dishes like chicken 


in crepes with chardonnay, tarra- 
gon/walnut chicken salad, and tur- 
key curry salad. In the summer we 
do an outdoor barbecue. 

We’re also health conscious and 
have a large selection of organically 
grown produce as well as a consult- 
ing nutritionist. 

The store is beautiful inside with 
polished wood floors and groceries 
displayed in an inviting way. I’m 
very involved in all of this and some- 
times enjoy the hands-on display 
work more than the administrative 
tasks. Creating an inviting environ- 
ment is something we do for our staff 
as well as for our customers. 

Iread recently that 50% of people 
don’t have friends outside the work- 
place. Our employees spend a good 
deal of their lives here. So the social 
environment is important too. We 
have 140 employees and I know a 
good many of them personally; 
many of them have developed close 
friendships with each other. 

One day I had a conversation 


with a teenage employee and she 
told me all about her difficult life. 
She and her single-parent mother 
were desperately poor. The 
mother was gravely ill and the 
daughter didn’t expect her to live 
long enough to see her graduate 
from high school. 

The Marin County School the 
girl attended was public, but 
many of the other students were 
affluent and the girl was embar- 
rassed by her living conditions. So 
I helped them find another apart- 
ment, still small, but clean and safe. 
I've also been helping with other liv- 
ing expenses to help get this young 
woman launched in the world. 

I really enjoy my work and get 
up early every morning looking for- 
ward to going in. Each day as I look 
over the displays of fresh fruits and 
vegetables and smell the soup as it’s 
being made, it makes me feel good. 
There’s something very significant 
about sharing a meal together, we see 
this with Jesus and the disciples, the 
importance of table fellowship. We 
also see this in recent research that 
shows that families who have meals 
together at home have children who 
do better in life. 

I’m glad for all the ways our work 
at Paradise Foods can encourage 


good eating and good fellowship. 


In addition to running Paradise Foods, 
David Gilmour has been a Vestry Mem- 
ber at St. John’s Church in Ross, a 
Trustee for Global AIDS Interfaith Alli- 
ance (GAIA), and on an advisory board 
for the Bank of Marin. 


Dispatches 


Doing Good Work 


Emilie Griffin 


Some years ago, I had the privi- 
lege of meeting Dr. Billy Graham. 
I was one of possibly eight or ten 
people having a meal with him in 
a hotel restaurant. 

He was asking about my back- 
ground as a writer. I told him that 
for many years I had worked in 
advertising. 

“But then she went straight,” 
said the religion journalist sitting 
beside me. He knew me as the au- 
thor of several Christian books. He 
thought he was being pretty 
funny, and I didn’t want to argue 
with him. Not then. 

Icompletely disagreed with this 
journalist’s opinion. When I worked 
in advertising, I thought I was doing 
good work. 

Being a reflective type, I spent time 
and energy working out my own be- 
liefs. thought hard about the ethics 
and morality of my work. I felt confi- 
dent that my talents were being used 
for good purposes, promoting use- 
ful products like soap and detergent, 
and sound values as well. 

Sometimes I wrote television and 
radio messages to encourage the 
teaching of literacy and in support 
of education. Such messages were 
sponsored by companies trying to 
do community service. But commer- 
cials didn’t have to be social-service 
messages. Even those commercials 
that were just promoting products 
could be morally good in my eyes. 

Yet, why was I always wonder- 


ing if my work and my Christian 
values were at odds with each other? 


Partly, it was ideology. Some 
people I knew were more socialist 
than capitalist in their ideals. For 
them, advertising symbolized the 
greed of the capitalist system. They 
badgered me about this. 

I knew there was greed and self- 
ishness around, but I thought it was 
part of the human condition. I didn’t 
think socialism was any more self- 
less than capitalism. And I believed 
that the darkness of the heart had 
existed long before advertising. 

What did I like most about my 
work? It was creative. When | think 
about my days as an advertising 
writer, I think first about big pads of 
newsprint and colorful magic mark- 
ers, ajoyful, almost childlike creativ- 
ity. I think of brainstorming sessions 
with ideas flowing freely. I remem- 
ber days in production, casting ses- 


sions with talent, film studios, 
viewing the rushes, editing ses- 
sions, music recordings, watch- 
ing the finished message in 
screenings or hearing them on air. 
Also, I knew many who consid- 
ered advertising an art form. As it 
turns out, many commercial pho- 
tographers and illustrators are 
considered, in retrospect, to be 
true artists. 

How in the world, by what 
wild stretch of imagination, did I 
come to experience God in the 
secular work of advertising? 

It’s simple. Advertising is one of 
the modern fields that makes use of 
the most human and most creative 
part of ourselves. Good advertising 
sparkles with delight, with beauty, 
with human insight, with humor and 
lightness of heart. It turns cartwheels 
to gain our attention and wants to 
add value to our everyday lives. 

No, I didn’t try to explain all this 
to Dr. Graham at that meal several 
years ago. But since he is a man of 
insight, I feel sure he would have 
understood. 


Emilie Griffin is a Lousiana-based poet, 
award-winning playwright, and 
speaker whose latest book on the spiri- 
tual life is Green Leaves For Later Years: 
The Spiritual Path of Wisdom. She is ac- 
tive with the Renovaré movement and 
the Chrysostom Society. 
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Dispatches 


Language Lessons 


Sirpa Tuomainen 


It was an unusually warm August 
evening in Berkeley in 1984 when 
I got the phone call. Walter 
Werronen, a delightful older 
Lutheran pastor, was the caller. He 
wanted to know if I’d consider tu- 
toring two Carmelite sisters, teach- 
ing them Finnish. Could they call 
me? 

“Of course,” I remember an- 
swering. I had been praying for 
more work. It was a rare time when 
all I was doing was one night- 
class and some childcare. I did have 
children: one-year-old Matlena and 
three-and-a-half-year-old Johannes 
in addition to our first grader, Maiju, 
but I was used to doing more teach- 
ing. 

Sister Elizabeth called the next 
day. [explained that it would be dif- 
ficult for me to make it to their mon- 
astery in San Rafael with two tod- 
dlers. What I didn’t add was that my 
car probably wouldn’t make it that 
far. 

She promised to talk with the 
Mother Superior. The following day 
she told me the good news in a fol- 
low-up phone call: Rome had 
okayed it. The Sisters could come to 
our Berkeley home twice a week. 
Rome... hmmm... did they really 
call the Pope? Lucky it’s John Paul 
IL, he’s quite a remarkable linguist I 
remember chuckling to myself. 

Two days later, I was waiting 
for the sisters, a little anxiously. I 
had never met real nuns, cloistered 
and in full habits. Then they came. I 
was peeping from the window and 
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saw them practically skip up the 15 
steps with their wide, dark brown 
habit sleeves flapping in the West 
Berkeley wind. They rang the door- 
bell and entered with big smiles and 
warm hugs. Thus started my adven- 
ture with them, Sister Elizabeth and 
Sister Maureen. 

Later Sister Claire Marie joined 
them, and occasionally Mother Vir- 
ginia would come along. When 
Mother came, we baked in Finnish. 
Mother was dyslexic and worried 
about learning a foreign language, 
but she was an avid baker and re- 
laxed with oral instructions, sugar, 
flour, eggs, a bowl, and a measuring 
cup...even one in metrics that I in- 
sisted on using to prepare them for 
their new life in Finland. 

The sisters were dedicated lan- 
guage learners. They taped every- 
thing, and to my great surprise, 
would analyze anything I did or 
said— from keeping my kids quiet 
to our cat happy. They ultimately 
produced surprise utterances, like 
“Mom will pick you up. Don’t worry, 


your big brother really didn’t 
mean to bite you.” In fluent Finn- 
ish. 

We became close friends. 
What a blessing it was to know 
that these women, with prayer 
as their main duty in life, would 
grace my house with their pres- 
ence twice a week. I could feel the 
difference physically and spiritu- 
ally. I recall one day when I was 
pretty upset about something. 

The sisters were greatly con- 
cerned and inquired about ways to 
cheer me up. 

“Could we go for a walk?” That 
was my first suggestion 

“We really can’t. . . so sorry.. . 
anything else... something you’d 
love to get done.” 

“A clean kitchen!” The words 
escaped out of my mouth before I 
could catch myself. 

“Great... that we can do.” Right 
in front of my eyes, the sisters rolled 
up the sleeves of their habits, fasten- 
ing them with safety pins, handily 
hidden inside the sleeves. In two 
hours, the kitchen was sparkling 
clean and smelled of holy cleansing. 
Before leaving, they insisted on pay- 
ing for the lessons. What lesson! I 
got paid while I was taught a lesson 
in simple humility and cheerful 
servitude. 


Sirpa Tuomainen, a native of Finland, 
teaches Finnish at UC Berkeley. Her re- 
cent publications focus on technology 
and creative writing in the service of lan- 
guage acquisition. 


December 


Weare still afraid of the dark. 
The days burrow underground, 
away more hours than they’re here. 


Night comes uninvited, early, stays past its time. 


The lights come out of houses, string themselves on trees, 

all over already lit-up cities, all along 

the edges of whatever stands up off the ground. 

Candles stare warmly across at windows, watching while the humans sleep. 
All over filaments arc and quiver inside glass, against the great cold dark, 
like campfires glimpsed between old trees, 

like lighthouses sighted between deck-high waves, 

like Presence lights in empty churches, 

We visit them, note how many, or how few, what colors 

cluster and hang themselves like fruit 

just beyond our reach 


and much too rich for us to taste. 


— Devon Miller-Duggan 
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Film 


Bill Cunningham, New York 


reviewed by Sharon Gallagher 


In the movie The Devil Wears Prada, a 
sweet and naive young woman, 
works for the ruthless editor of a 
major fashion magazine. The maga- 
zine was meant to be Vogue and the 
editor, the notorious Anna Wintour. 
That the movie was based on a ro- 
mana clef by Wintour’s former as- 
sistant gave the portrayal some cred- 
ibility. 

When Sixty Minutes ran a story 
on the actual Anna Wintour, they fol- 
lowed her to a haute-couture fash- 
ion show. Wintour, and other front- 
row people, postured for the cameras 
in little outré outfits. Dressed to get 
attention, they wore haughty, bored, 
practiced expressions meant to 
freeze out anyone who looked at 
them. 

A new documentary looks at a 
different kind of New York fashion 
legend. The opening shot follows an 
old man ona bicycle, unremarkable 
until he jumps off his bike and shoots 
rapid-fire photos of people who've 
caught his interest, people with a 
certain flair. He especially likes to 
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capture people in motion, capturing 
a beauty others might not see. 

This is Bill Cunningham, the 
New York Times fashion photogra- 
pher, a man with such a great eye 
that even Anna Wintour says, “We 
all get dressed for Bill.” He’s known 
for spotting street fashions that turn 
into major trends. This gift could 
make him a rich man, but money 
doesn’t seem to motivate him. He 
lives in a small apartment and 
lunches daily on a $3.00 fast-food 
sandwich. 

Although he lives frugally, 
Cunningham does go to Paris every 
six months “to refresh his eye.” He 
buys his multi-pocketed (for film 
rolls) jackets there. But the jackets he 
likes are those worn by Paris street 
Sweepers and he’s pleased by their 
bargain price. 

In the evenings, Cunningham 
attends galas, snapping photos of 
some of the richest, most powerful 
people in the world. But he doesn’t 
join them for food or drink. He’s too 
wrapped up in his work to think 
about food and, he explains, accept- 


ing any perks would make him feel 
compromised. 

Although he ‘s a fixture at soci- 
ety events, his own vision is com- 
pletely egalitarian. Social standing 
and money don’t matter to him, al- 
though he has no prejudice against 
those who have these things. What 
matters to him is verve. The people 
he photographs aren’t necessarily 
distinguished in any way, except for 
their taste in clothes. He loves eccen- 
trics and speaks with complete seri- 
ousness about the fashion style of 
some bag ladies. But another of his 
favorites was society grande dame 
and philanthropist Brooke Astor, 
whom he adored and photographed 
for decades. 

At one time, Cunningham 
worked for Women’s Wear Daily, 
where he took photos and wrote copy 
for their “In and Out” list. His pho- 
tos were a mix of society people, run- 
way models, and people he saw on 
the street. But when the column was 
published, the editors changed his 
copy so that it made fun of the ordi- 
nary women. This was deeply offen- 


sive to Cunningham —the opposite 
of his intent, and he quit. 

The filmmaker (Richard Press) 
was interested to discover that the 
famed photographer goes to church 
every Sunday. When questioned 
about it, Cunningham said, “It’s no 
big deal. I go to repent.” When 
pushed further, he became quiet— 
moved and embarrassed, before say- 
ing softly, “I need it.” 

Leaving a gala after shooting 
photos of society people and celebri- 
ties, Bill told the filmmaker, “People 
don’t understand that these events 
are really about the charities.” As the 
camera leans into his beaming face, 
there’s no doubt that for Bill 
Cunningham that’s what they are 
about. He’s not defined by his work 
or milieu, but redefines its meaning 
with his extraordinary vision and 
integrity. 


Sharon Gallagher is editor of Radix 
magazine and associate director of New 
College Berkeley. She is the author of 
Finding Faith. 
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Music 


Van Morrison 
Born to Sing: No Plan B 


Exile Records/Blue Note Records 


reviewed by Dan Ouellette 


No ulterior motives, no alternate path, Open the door to your soul, to get 


no other choice. Instead, it’s a talent 
that has been well exercised andex- back in to the flow vaeey: 
ecuted. For poet-philosopher-singer- 
songwriter Van Morrison, it’s as 
simple and elemental as the title of 
his new album: Born to Sing: No Plan 
B. The Belfast, North Ireland, bard : 17vit : | : 
turned 67 earlier this year, and since ) ‘ . a Aw, 
1958, he’s heeded the call to sing of : * Alf 

his love life (his first noteworthy song BORN TO SING . NO PLAN B 

as a solo act was the 1967 hit “Brown 
Eyed Girl”) as well as his preternatu- 
ral quests and numinous journeys of 
the soul. 

In fact, he was crowned with the 
moniker of luminous mystic, largely 
associated with his ethereal song 
“Into the Mystic,” one of the highlight 
tracks from his 1970 classic jazz-in- 
fused folk/pop album, Moondance. 
That meditative state of mind first ap- 
peared earlier, on the milestone re- 
cording of his career, Astral Weeks, his 
second album released in 1968. 

Since that time, Morrison’s mu- 
sic has often taken on a quality of 
spiritual passages, where the life be- 
hind the curtain is explored. On Born 
to Sing: No Plan B, Morrison again 
probes the depth of the soul in a trans- 
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forming world, with a healthy dis- 
satisfaction—as he sings on the 
midtempo beauty, “End of the Rain- 
bow” —in “too much capitalism, too 
much materialism.” In the number, 
he also paints a picture of the end 
that’s diametrically opposed to the 
Wizard of Oz Technicolor dream as 
well as the proverbial pot of lepre- 
chaun gold. There is no gold at the 
rainbow’s end, Morrison sings, but 
neither are there panhandlers, car- 
petbaggers or gravy trains. “Every 
penny’s got be earned,” he sings. 

Still, you have to shrug when 
Morrison also sings on the lyrical 
number, “Goin’ Down to Monte 
Carlo,” about needing to retreat to the 
ultra-rich French Riviera city-state to 
“get my head together ... get my head 
some peace.” A St. Francis ascetic, 
Van the Man is not. Still, Morrison is 
acutely aware of ethical aesthetics, 
as he disdainfully pronounces that 
the music piped into the background 
of his restaurant is “phony, pseudo 
jazz.” 

The jazz factor on Born to Sing: 
No Plan B is significant. For a stan- 
dard-fare pop album (which this out- 
ing is largely), Morrison liberally lets 


himself and his band reflect, and 
contemplate vocally and instrumen- 
tally throughout. Most songs stretch 
for six minutes-plus, with the leader 
scatting and breaking from the lyric- 
sheet script. The band members, like 
ajazz ensemble, are given breaks to 
improvisationally color and texture 
the tunes. There are muted trumpet, 
trombone, saxophone, and piano so- 
los that serve as pause points for 
Morrison’s words to sink in. 

His voice is gruff, yet his rough- 
hewed sentiment is sweet. On the 
catchy, Memphis soul-vibed “Open 
the Door (to Your Heart),” he 
changes the chorus to “Open the 
door to your soul, to get back into the 
flow” while on the midtempo r&b 
tune “Mystic of the East,” with im- 
pressionistic saxophone and organ 
hues, he laments that the “mystic out 
of reach finds no reason to speak” 
and repeats the despairing line, 
“Deep in the heart of down.” How- 
ever on the very next song, “Retreat 
and View,” he passionately sings of 
his search where “I can see things 
new from my retreat and view.” 

On the tango-inflected “If in 
Money We Trust,” he brings up the 


theme of materialism again, singing, 
“When God is dead... who do you 
trust?” He also takes jabs at the so- 
cial condition on “Educating 
Archie,” with its jazz/blues New Or- 
leans groove, where he barks out that 
“they took away your Constitution 
[and] you don’t even know what 
happened to you.” On the slow-walk- 
ing blues tune “Pagan Heart,” he 
also goes to the Highway 61 cross- 
road where legendary bluesman 
Robert Johnson came to terms with 
the devil and mythically brokered a 
deal with the devil for his guitar 
prowess. Is this the “pagan soul” 
that Morrison is singing about—or 
is it himself, whose struggles force 
him to confront the crossroad of 
spiritual decision? 

While ultimately there is no re- 
demption on Born to Sing: No Plan B, 
Morrison is seeking —in the fog-en- 
shrouded state of contemporary cul- 
ture—a world of difference since he 
first started to muse on the life be- 
yond. 


Dan Ouellette is the Radix music editor 
and the author of Ron Carter: Finding 
the Right Notes. 
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Moral Minority: 


The Evangelical Left in an Age of Conservatism 


by David Swartz 


reviewed by Donald Heinz 


If you were there, or wish you had 
been there, David Swartz’s Moral 
Minority is the best account you’re 
likely to find about the unsung 
“evangelical left” of the 1970s and 
‘80s. The book’s captivating journal- 
ism, elaborately documented, began 
as a dissertation by a Wheaton Col- 
lege graduate, then at Notre Dame, 
and was written under evangelical 
historian George Marsden. Did any- 
one know that an evangelical move- 
ment for social justice had once flour- 
ished, but then was “left behind”? 

Rising from the Calvinist/ 
Anabaptist ground that nourished 
neo-evangelicalism, the drama of the 
evangelical left arcs to a 1973 
highpoint in a manifesto called the 
“Chicago Declaration,” then falls 
back to earth, to be scarcely a foot- 
note in many histories of American 
religious social movements. Today 
the Christian Right has swamped 
that boat. 

When I run into a Young Life or 
Campus Crusade benefactor and tell 
them I was there when the CWLF 
(Christian World Liberation Front) 
picketed President Nixon, they look 
at me with suspicion. They assure 
me it “wasn’t like that” and imply 
that I must have misunderstood. But 
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MORAL MINORITY 


The Evangelical Lett in an Age of Conservatism 
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if you think that an evangelical left 
is an oxymoron, you're in for a sur- 
prising ride. Here’s the story. 

First, each chapter of Moral Mi- 
nority describes a hero of the emerg- 
ing evangelical left, such as Carl 
Henry calling for neo-evangelical 
social engagement, John Alexander 
of The Other Side demanding racial 
justice, Jim Wallis protesting Viet- 
nam and laying the groundwork for 
the Post-American magazine (soon 
renamed Sojourners), Ron Sider 


operationalizing his Anabaptist 
heritage into the politics of simple 
living, and Sharon Gallagher (now 
Radix editor ) conjoining evangeli- 
cal piety with cultural engagement. 

Carl Henry led conservative 
Protestants out of their a-politicism 
and cultural disengagement and 
founded Christianity Today to 
counter mainstream Protestantism. 

John Alexander tried to move 
evangelicalism beyond its personal- 
conversion mantra to a structural 
analysis of racism that called for new 
theological thinking. 

Reading about Jim Wallis’s 
heyday of radical activism may pro- 
voke a “those were the days” mood, 
until one considers that the Sojourn- 
ers community, now ecumenical, 
still thrives. Wallis and others, then 
and now, decry the American cap- 
tivity of the church—especially the 
churches of conservative Protestant- 
ism. Then and now, Wallis proph- 
esies against an uncritical view of 
American civil religion. 

Who remembers Senator Mark 
Hatfield of Oregon, who joined pro- 
gressive politics with evangelical 
piety, social justice, and an anti-war 
stance? Hatfield profoundly ques- 
tioned American hegemony and cri- 


tiqued evangelicalism’s willingness 
to “baptize whatever the nation did.” 
(Every current national poll still 
shows evangelicals outnumbering 
all other groups in approving tor- 
ture.) 

Alongside Jack Sparks and 
other members of the CWLF in Ber- 
keley, Sharon Gallagher shares 
credit for a communitarian vision of 
radical love that weds evangelical 
faith and cultural criticism. Yes, I 
was around in those days as a par- 
ticipant-observer in the CWLF and, 
believe me, few evangelicals were 
reviewing movies and dialoguing 
with the nearby Graduate Theologi- 
cal Union. 

Then the coalition broadened. 
Billy Graham’s years of revivalism, 
CWLF’s various attempts at 
communitarianism, Mark Hatfield’s 
electoral savvy, Jim Wallis’s leftist 
activism, John Alexander’s civil 
rights advocacy, and Carl Henry’s 
blessing of social engagement were 
deepened by non-American contexts. 

Another evangelical, Latin 
American theologian Samuel 
Escobar, became a fierce critic of so- 
cial conservatism. Escobar taught the 
evangelical left not to rest content 
with being lectured at by their “bet- 
ters,” in this case the evangelical es- 
tablishment and its ongoing horror 


Books 


of anti-Americanism. At the land- 
mark Lausanne Congress in 1974, 
Escobar shouted back all efforts to 
drive a wedge between evangelism 
and social action: the gospel was not 
to be equated with “the American 
way Of life.” 

Richard Mouw, president of 
Fuller Seminary and today’s evan- 
gelical “public intellectual,” pro- 
vided Reformed theological rigor. 
Mouw has sought to balance the 
“disproportionate representation” of 
the Anabaptist outlook, for whom a 
traditional counter-culture came 
naturally. Ron Sider represented the 
latter. 

Sider’s book, Rich Christians in an 
Age of Hunger by 1997 had sold 
350,000 copies; the lovely Mennonite 
More-with-Less Cookbook had sold 
800,000 copies by 2000. Although 
many evangelicals applauded, they 
could not embrace Anabaptism’s 
principled non-violence and anti- 
prosperity gospel. 

The high point of Moral Minor- 
ity is the 1973 Chicago Declaration, 
which came out of a meeting of 50 
cutting-edge evangelicals (including 
a tiny group of Christian feminists) 
with deep-rooted social concerns. 
who were determined to escape the 
heavy mantle of “Christian 
America” and “big business Repub- 


licanism.” This is amazing stuff. You 
should find this chapter and réad it 
for yourself. 

But then what happened? The 
third section of the book tells how 
the movement was “left behind,” 
how Carl Henry’s enthusiasm for 
evangelical activism came true ironi- 
cally with the rise of the Christian 
Right. The book argues that the evan- 
gelical left was done in by “identity 
politics” (blacks and women) and by 
theological division (Reformed vs. 
Anabaptist). 

The chapter on “the limits of elec- 
toral politics” is one of the best ac- 
counts I have read of how Jimmy 
Carter, hero of “The Year of the 
Evangelical” in 1976, four years later 
lost most of the evangelical vote to 
Ronald Reagan. Too many 
evangelicals concluded that Carter 
had betrayed his base and surren- 
dered to abortion and secular hu- 
manism. 

The author seems to suggest that 
Wallis failed because he didn’t re- 
main “evangelical enough.” To Jerry 
Falwell and others, the Sojourners 
community had become a “pseudo- 
evangelical group.” The evangelical 
left, “reticent and tardy in captur- 
ing the energy of evangelical animus 
against abortion,” lost its base con- 
stituency to the Christian Right. 
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With the Right increasingly unit- 
ing with the Republican Party, 
and the Democrats seemingly be- 
coming secular, the evangelical 
left lost its political base. Sojourn- 
ers’ digital presence and vitality, 
and alliances with certain other 
Christian groups, still place 
Wallis today among Christian po- 
litical movers. One legacy of the 
CWLEF is the publication you are 
holding in your hand. Radix maga- 
zine continues to bridge American 
cultural engagement and evan- 
gelical piety. 

David Swartz concludes 
hopefully that “evangelicalism 
isnotinherently conservative nor 
universally fixed to individual 
solutions to social problems,” and 
that the ascendance of the Chris- 


tian Right may be a temporary tri- 
umph of forces outside authentic 


evangelicalism’s gospel. 


Finally, I must emphasize that 
religion and society have often been 
fiercely interacting variables. In my 
opinion, this author’s analysis ex- 
emplifies a kind of insularity in 
which the evangelicalism of the late 
20th century, and of today, floats free 
from the rest of Christianity —as well 
as from the powerful political and 
economic forces that through the 
centuries have always interacted 
with religion. So his conclusions 
about why the evangelical left did 
not prevail seem to me to be oddly 
de-contextualized. Here are some 


examples: 


The demise of the evangelical 
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Early Right On staff 


left is partially blamed on the poli- 
tics of identity, reminiscent of the 
way angry white males blame 
uppity women and people of color 
for the ruination of the Democratic 
party. 

The contest between a Re- 
formed transformationalism and an 
Anabaptist counter-culture is pic- 
tured as a regrettable internecine 
struggle between the only Christians 
who count, as if the social form and 
influence of Christianity have not 
been vigorously debated in religion 
ever since the second century. Main- 
stream Protestantism’s social gospel 
is referred to only pejoratively, as if 
it could not be compared to the evan- 
gelical left’s passion for social jus- 
tice. Apparently Protestantism in 


general remains condemned be- 
cause it lost interest in evangelism. 
Further, the demise of the evangeli- 
cal left is attributed to its not re- 
maining evangelical enough. Asa 
result, evangelicalism in general is 
now known for culture wars, 
through the Christian Right's mar- 
riage of faith to nationalism. 

The evangelical left indeed got 
the gospel and its structural analy- 
sis right, but the Christian Right 
has become ascendant with its vi- 
sion of America as a “city ona hill.” 
That story is familiar to anyone who 
still reads the Biblical prophets. 
Radical discipleship does not guar- 
antee political success. 


Donald Heinz is professor of reli- 
gious studies at California State Uni- 
versity, Chico. 


Editorial Notes: (1) The chapter on 
“Simple Living,” describes Radix copy 
editor Ginny Hearn and her husband 
Walter Hearn as “pioneers” of the 
simple living movement. Their early 
articles on simplicity first appeared in 
Right On/Radix and have been widely 
republished elsewhere in English as well 
as in a number of other languages 
around the world.. 

.(2) Another continuing legacy of the 

Christian World Liberation Front is 
New College Berkeley (NCB), now in 
its 35th year, which was conceived and 
developed by David Gill from CWLF’s 
original free-university called the Cru- 
cible. 


Being Together 


The backdoor light was shining out 
As if to set the woods afire 

With what was happening now inside. 
And so the two went out themselves 
To see if the fire was spreading away 
“Just as it should,” I heard one say 

As I was walking along a path 

That went nearby and their sound 
Was reaching out. “Oh, I agree,” 

I almost spoke into the night, 

But they were really far away. 

You had to be near enough at heart 

To hear the voices in the night, 

So I was told I was, in this distant way, 


Like sharing the sound when a church bell rings. 


— Millard David 
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On Holy Ground 


by Irena Tippett 


David Robinson: On Holy Ground, 
30 x 35 x 35 cm, bronze and steel, 1999 


On Holy Ground, though small at 12’x14’x14,” is a city sculpture,. which life-sized, could 
comfortably stand by any given office building. 

Dressed in his finest uniform (suit, tie, pants perfectly pressed) the bronze figure would blend 
in well with the teeming businessmen of the city. He is tidy. His hair is groomed. Not too young, 
not too old, he is in his prime, at the top of his game. One expects his head to be held-high and 
itis. Is he, like everyone else, focused on the horizon of his ambition? 
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We're much more comfortable with the concept of God’s being limited to churches 


or other sacred spaces. Yet the universal message of this sculpture is clear: the 


whole world is potentially holy ground. 


Thousands might note in pass- 
ing that this is no hero, no grand 
general, and no great statesman; in 
fact, the crowds of the morning rush 
might not find him notable at all. Yet, 
although in business there is never 
a minute to spare, to allow him even 
a moment's notice would pay off a 
hundredfold. Would some turn 
aside and see that he is not rushing 
as they are? Would anyone take time 
to look at his hands, to look at his 
feet? 

Bare feet. What has caused this 
perfectly dressed businessman to 
remove his shoes? In the stillness of 
the erect figure, face looking upward, 
we do not see what he sees, but we 
can perceive a heavenly and per- 
sonal encounter. Is it perhaps a ges- 
ture of repentance that he holds his 
shoes so lightly? 

These details should bring to 
mind a man of another era, who simi- 
larly, while busy at his workday job, 
had an encounter that changed his 
life forever. The book of Exodus tells 
us that, while minding his father-in- 
law’s sheep in the desert, this man 
came upon a contradiction: a green 
bush aflame but not consumed. He 
could have hastened on his way but 
for some reason did not. 

As the story goes, when the Lord 
saw that he turned aside to see, he 
called to him by name from out of 
the bush, saying, “Do not come near; 
take your sandals off your feet, for 


es 


the place on which you are standing 
is holy ground.” 

It is by no means certain that ev- 
eryone would catch the allusion to 
Moses’ powerful call in the wilder- 
ness, or know how in that place he 
met the living God face to face. Nev- 
ertheless, David Robinson’s sculp- 
ture speaks clearly. Today, under the 
bare feet of his everyday man, there 
is holy ground. 

Why is it called holy? The same 
question could be asked about the 
patch of desert near Mount Horeb, 
and the answer is the same: It is holy 
because the Holy One is revealing 
himself there. Those of us in the habit 
of honoring people or places will 
dismiss the thought that God could 
reveal himself in a city—or in a 
desert, for that matter. 

Like Barbra Streisand in her song 
“On Holy Ground,” we’re much 
more comfortable with the concept 
of God’s being limited to churches 
or other sacred spaces. Yet the uni- 
versal message of this sculpture is 
clear: the whole world is potentially 
holy ground. Look how the globe 
extends beneath those shoeless feet. 

So here is the truth: There is no 
time or place immune to the intru- 
sion (if you will) of the living God. 
Even in a city strident with buying 
and selling, God is able to reveal 
himself to people. And a corollary is 
this: No one is immune to an encoun- 
ter with him. Through Jesus Christ, 


God’s great mercy extends to all who 
hear his voice. 

On Holy Ground is a title shared 
by six slightly different maquettes by 
the artist, one of which was designed 
with our imagined full-sized public 
monument in view. This monument 
in its humble ordinariness could 
well be erected anywhere in our over- 
whelmingly busy world, where it 
would quietly present its own‘con- 
tradictions. 

In turning aside to look, the more 
humble of us could find ourselves 
being called into relationship with 
God. Would we hear the voice and 
remove our shoes in worship? There 
would be Holy Ground. Or would 
we close our eyes and hurry on our 
way? & 


Irena Tippett has a Master’s degree in 
Art History from the University of 
Toronto. During studies at Regent Col- 
lege she discovered the beauty of her 
field in relation to her faith. 


David Robinson has produced large- 
scale public and private works and is 
represented in high-profile collections 
across Canada. For an online bibliogra- 
phy and sampling of his art see 
www.robinsonstudio.com. 


This article was originally published 


as an Artway Visual Meditation 
(www.attway.eu.). 
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Waxing Daymoon 


Waxing daymoon, pale 
wafer framed in 
long-needled branches 
wracked and twisted by 
west winter’s desert blasts, 
rises against fading cerulean 
sky as if thumb and 
forefinger lifted, 

ascends above the tree line 
into blackening sky, 

keeps solitary watch 
reflecting the parting orb, 
sheds light against dark 


until next coming of 


the bright and morning star. 


—John Dreyer 


Where Faith Meets Culture: 
The Radix Magazine Anthology 


Where Faith Meets Culture is a new Radix magazine 
anthology. Radix assumes that Christians live in the 
real world and takes lay Christians seriously. As one 
subscriber has written: "Radix is a more worldly 
magazine than one would expect from its deep 
commitment to Christ." Radix monitors the cultural 
landscape, questions assumptions, and introduces 
new voices, remaining deeply rooted in Christ. 


Sociologist Robert Bellah wrote in a Radix article: 
“Though social scientists say a lot about the self, they 
have nothing to say about the soul and as a result the 
modern view finds the world intrinsically 
meaningless.” Radix continues to talk about meaning 
and hope in a culture that has lost its way. 


The articles in this anthology reflect the magazine's 
wide-ranging interests: literature, art, music, theology, 
psychology, technology, discipleship, and spiritual 
formation. They’re written by some of the outstanding 
authors whose work has graced our pages over the 
years: 


Peggy Alter, Kurt Armstrong, Robert Bellah, Bob 
Buford, Krista Faries, David and Susan Fetcho, 
Sharon Gallagher, David Gill, Joel B. Green, Os 
Guinness, Virginia Hearn, Walter Hearn, Don 
Heinz, Margaret McBride Horwitz, Mark Labberton, 
Henri Nouwen, Earl Palmer, Susan Phillips, Dan 
Ouellette, Steve Scott, and Luci Shaw. 


Subscribe, order book, or order print (on back cover) 


Name Address 


City State/Zip 
0 $15 for 4 issues, 1 year ($20 foreign), J $20 for Radix Anthology ($22 foreign) 0) $50 for print (back cover) 
Make check payable to: RADIX magazine, P.O. Box 4307, Berkeley, CA 94704 


Please don’t send foreign checks or currency 
www.radixmagazine.com. 
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Get “In Deep” 


much more than what we're charging and all proceeds go to Radix, a gift from her to the magazine and to our — 
readers. You can view more of her work at www.maj-britthilstrom.com. Please send your check to Radix 


marked “anniversary print.” 


“In Deep” is a print by Maj-Britt Hilstrom, 
an extraordinary artist and chair of the Radix 
board. The image is of a Tilapia, a fish found 
in the Sea of Galilee, also called “St. Peter’s 
fish,” after the Gospel account of Peter 
finding a coin in a fish’s mouth. 

Hilstrom’s works have been exhibited 
nationally and internationally. Collections 
include: the University of California Berkeley, 
the University of Michigan, and the Library 
of Congress. 

The image is 7”x 5” ona 14”x 15” sheet of 
paper. The intaglio print utilizes the solar 
etching method (using the sun to etch the 
plate instead of acid) on French Rives BFK 
archival neutral ph paper. We’re selling the © 
prints for $50 each from a limited edition of 
40 copies. 

Maj-Britt’s work normally sells for 


¢ 


